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eon, 1E HAVE today 

All 350,000 workers 

y iu engaged in build- 

x f ing merchant ves- 

sels in the ship- 

yards and 200,000 

in the iron works, 

steel mills, shops 

and factories making shipbuilding 

materials. A little more than a 

year ago this industry did not ex- 

ist. Now it employs four times as 

many workers as the automobile 

industry employed at the time of 
the last census. 

It has been created with practi- 
cally no labor troubles. ‘In every 
dispute,” says Chairman Hurley, 
“‘we have asked the men to be pa- 
tient and to go on with the supreme 
task of building ships, trusting to 
Uncle Sam to set the matter right, 
and they have responded.” The 
men have voted to eliminate holi- 
days and Saturday afternoons off. 
They have “‘speeded up” riveting to 
such an extent that it has been nec- 
essary to safeguard the energy 
which they have been willing to 
pour out for the country.” 





FATALITIES DECREASE 


The state department of labor 
and industries’ report on industrial 
accidents for September includes 
one fatal accident to a woman who 
was employed in a saw mill, the 
first fatality to a woman who has 
replaced a man in an essential in- 
dustry. 

The total number of accidents for 
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the month show a reduction from 
the high mark of August, 2,525, as 
compared with 2,888. The metal 
industries were chiefly responsible 
for the reduction. It is possible 
that the Federal Government’s 
safety program is beginning to 
show results.—News Letter. 





LABOR THEE MASTER OF 
DESTINY 


Whenever there is work in the 
world to be done there are men who 
come and do it. 

They will face any danger. 

They will climb over the log jam. 

They will rush through burning 
streams. 

They will lasso toppling girders. 
It is they who ignite the dynamite 
charge. 

It is they who dig down into the 
center of the earth and toil and 
sweat and are killed by gas explo- 
sions. 

It is they who today sail the 
ships through the danger zones. 

It is they who live in huts beside 
the new “right-of-way.” 

When the task is done these men 
put on their coats and go on to the 
next task. The praise and the re- 
ward for the building of the rail- 
road, or the bridge, or the mine, or 
the steamship, or the grain ele- 
vator, or the giant dam, or the cus- 
tom-house tower is left for those 
who did not do the actual building. 

In the past workmen have not 
expected great praise or great re- 
ward. But he is, now, more intel- 
ligent. 

A new day is dawning. They 
thought then they wouldn’t get 
praise nor reward, and hence were 
apathetic. 

They were impressed with the 
overshadowing importance of capi- 
tal—“‘the company,” “the man- 
ager,” “the boss.” Through ages 
of oppression they had it ground 
in them—servility, “be obedient to 


your masters,” they were taught, 
was a divine command. 

The machine of civilization did 
not inure to the workers’ benefit— 
it-worked the other way. 

Now labor stands erect and says: 

Civilization has come to have a 
new meaning, and that is, sum 
cuique, meaning let each have his 
own. 

And labor is coming into its own. 

And that’s justice—that is de- 
mocracy—that’s the only real lib- 
erty—the liberty worth fighting 
for. 

May we say, worth dying for.— 
Exchange. 


IN THE LINEUP 


Organized labor has reason to 
feel a personal nearness to the 
army “over there.” It has been es- 
timated by those supposed to know 
that at present there are more than 
15,000,000 men on the fighting 
fronts. Wanted immediately to 
meet the menace of the German 
military power, our share at a min- 
imum estimate, is numbered at 
3,000,000 men. Many are al- 
ready there and the United States 
has transport facilities for many 
more. Thousands of these soldiers 
are our own American boys direct 
from the work shops of the United 
States. 

Labor’s position in regard to the 
war has been taken on high ground, 
and all the wiles and camouflage of 
its enemies have not been able to 
dislodge it or lower its high stand- 
ards. 

Labor looms large in democracy’s 
lineup for victory, and it is there 
to stay until the fight for liberty is 
won. 

In the great cauldron of world- 
wide unrest all peoples are interest- 
ed and all nations more or less in- 
volved. This general unrest is a 
natural tendency toward the stu- 
pendous change taking place in the 
affairs of the world’s management. 
The change has been aptly termed a 
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silent revolution. Through it the 
whole world must pass and labor 
must act well its part. Calm and 
assured in the midst of the seething 
mighty upheaval, the organized 
bodies of labor represent the one 
great conserving constructive so- 
cial agency. 

In this strange war’s orgy of de- 
struction organized labor seems to 
be the greatest evolutionary force 
at work to eventually bring order 
out of chaos. We reason from 
the foundation principles of organ- 
ized labor. 

An organization that stands for 
human brotherhood, for sympathy, 
for helpfulness, for the abatement 
of poverty, for co-operation in all 
that tends toward progress, im- 
provement and good, can have but 
one conclusion in human affairs. Its 
ultimate end shall be in the full 
fruition of its hopes and the per- 
fect attainment of its purposes. 

Standing for “equal rights and 
complete justice for all men in all 
stations of life,” it can mean harm 
to none. Rather it is destined to 
become a directing force in world- 
wide industrial welfare work. 

With such principles animating 
its activities everywhere what a 
leaven it will be in the vast army 
where it is so thoroughly mixed 
with all sorts and conditions of 
men! 

Man power is of great import- 
ance now to the allied armies. At 
the same time the skilled experi- 
ence of organized labor will be of 
incalculable service to the Govern- 
ment industrially. 

Transportation facilities demand 
redoubled activities in shipbuild- 
ing. In navy yards, on construc- 
tion and repair work, on the build- 
ing of houses to meet the increased 
demand incident to war conditions 
the trades union movement from 
the first has heartily fallen into 
line. Labor pledged itself to the 
Government and the general public 
has had abundant evidence of la- 


bor’s enthusiastic loyalty and un- 
tarnished patriotism. 


It has been a tedious process to 
educate public opinion to accept 
facts and accord justice, but Amer- 
ican labor has at last established its 
position in the public confidence. 


Significant of this fact is the 
eulogy which appears in the Na- 
tional Tribune of May 9th. We 
pass it on: 


“American labor has _ rallied 
nobly to the country’s call and the 
men in the shipyards and factories 
are doing their best to help win the 
war. 

“Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
who used to be one of the most 
‘cussed-out’ men in America, has 
rallied the labor men to the side of 
the Government and is doing a 
splendid work in assisting to mo- 
bilize labor for the war.” 

Whenever and wherever the 
Government requires organized la- 
bor’s service, that service will be 
forthcoming. Ready on call our 
men and our limited means, to the 
last man and the last coin, if neces- 
sary, we freely offer. We consider 
no less than this to be our part in 
the national sacrifice for human lib- 
erty. 

“Over there” the supreme crisis 
is approaching and labor is fully 
represented in the ranks of the re- 
cruits. These splendid specimens 
of young manhood are helping to 
create the greatest army the world 
has ever seen. 

Over here everybody is learning 
to work—training in the ranks of 
human service. 

New conditions, new opportuni- 
ties and new obligations are before 
us and it is a privilege to serve our 
country in its emergency. For 
overalls our carpenter boys now 
wear the khaki. The tools are laid 
aside in exchange for implements 
of war! 

In one way or another every 
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union man in the United States is 
useful to the nation at this time. 

There is every reasonable pros- 
pect that the most spartan loyalty 
and devotion to principle will be ex- 
acted of us before this war is over. 

The victory may involve supreme 
sacrifices, but the struggle must be 
won. 

Then let every true American 
serve to the vest of his ability. 
The Carpenter. 








LABOR WANTS UNITY OF 
SPIRIT IN THE COMMON 
CAUSE 


It is a contention of certain em- 
ployers that labor in some parts of 
the country is profiteering, mean- 
ing that wages are too high in some 
cases. 

The National War Labor Board 
was formed for the purpose of ad- 
justing industrial disputes. 

A great many cases already have 
come before it. 

The records show that in a great 
many cases wages have been 
raised and employers ordered to 
permit the men to organize into 
unions. 

The records do not show any sin- 
gle case in which the board has or- 
dered wages reduced. 

If labor really were profiteering 
this would not be the case. 

The fact is that labor is straining 
a good many points in order to keep 
war production going top speed, 
overlooking a good many things 
that in peace times would provoke 
drastic remedial measures. 

The cases in which government 
agencies have had to call employ- 
ers to account are too numerous to 
be listed, not to mention those in- 
dustries over which government 
has had to assume entire control. 

There remains to be brought for- 
ward the first case in which the 
Government brands labor’s stand- 
ards as exorbitant or profiteering. 

What the nation wants and what 


labor is striving to give is united 
and full service in the cause of our 
republic. And labor is striving to 
do this under an increased cost of 
living that is nowhere near ap- 
proached by the average increase in 
wages. 

Labor is in this war to make its 
liberties secure. It is not in it for 
profiteering purposes. For labor 
this is a war for an ideal. Labor is 
incapable of a sordid purpose. 

There is profiteering—too much 
profiteering—but it is not being 
done by the working people of 
America. 

The working people are giving 
service to humanity—giving it ful- 
ly and freely and gladly, conscious 
of the great purpose that is being 
served, glorying in the opportunity 
to give that service. 

They fight for the freedom that 
lies ahead !—Ex. 





PLAN NIGHT SCHOOLS 


To train thousands of shipbuild- 
ers for the 171 shipyards night 
schools will be established in every 
section of the United States under 
a division of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, in co-operation with 
the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education. The fleet corporation 
will furnish text books and other 
material and state and city authori- 
ties are expected to furnish the in- 
structors and the places where 
schools may convene. It will be 
necessary to comb shipyards and 
industrial schools of the country 
for competent teachers. — News 
Letter. 





There is no easy way. Freedom 
and rights come as a result of or- 
ganization and struggle. They 
can be maintained only through 
organization, eternal vigilance and, 
above all else, preparedness for de- 
fense. 
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MORE THAN BUSINESS 


The Journal of Labor resents the 
theory that the labor movement is 
“a cold-blooded business proposi- 
tion,” and takes a sly dig at un- 
thinking trade unionists who occa- 
sionally express this sentiment. 
The editor of the Journal of Labor 
says: 

“Employers who persist in con- 
tending against organized labor 
fool themselves into believing it is 
merely a business proposition—in- 
volving only dollars and cents, and 
that when they temporarily win 
over the workers they have saved 
some money in the matter of wages. 
This is a sad mistake that time 
alone will cure. The labor move- 
ment is only incidentally a move- 
ment for raising wages—only inci- 
dentally a cold business proposi- 
tion—it is, on the other hand, a 
psychological movement, a spiritual 
growth, a humane impulse. The 
activities of the labor movement 
spring from the highest and best in 
the hearts and minds of its mem- 
bers. 

“The best thought of the world 
is coming to the labor viewpoint. 
Dollars-and-cents value will not al- 
ways control.”—News Letter. 


ON 8-HOUR BAND WAGON 


The New York World accepts the 
eight-hour decision of Supreme 
Court Justice Clark of North Caro- 
lina, acting as umpire for the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in the case 
of Wheeling iron molders. 

“It has always been easy,” says 
the World, “to flout the assertion 
that as much productive work, es- 
pecially in connection with ma- 
chinery, could be done in eight as 
in nine, ten or twelve hours, but in 
practice the theory has been dem- 
onstrated. In making these com- 
putations no one day can be used 
for a test. The honest eight-hour 
worker will do more in a year than 
the ten-hour worker, and he will 
live and work more years.” 





URGE ORGANIZATION 


Officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have called the atten- 
tion of all affiliated organizations 
to a resolution passed by the last 
convention instructing the Execu- 
tive Council “to plan and carry into 
effect the most intensive campaign 
of organization within its power, 
and urge and aid all international, 
state and central bodies to do like- 
wise.” 

At a recent meeting the Execu- 
tive Council directed officers at 
headquarters to carry into effect 
the above instructions. Acting 
President Alpine and Secretary 
Frank Morrison now urge affiliates 
to exert every possible effort to con- 
form to the declarations and recom- 
mendations of the convention. 
“Everything within our power,” it 
is stated, “has been done and will 
continue to be done through the as- 
sistance and co-operation of the 
limited number of special organ- 
izers in the employ of the A. F. of 
L. to carry on an active organiza- 
tion campaign in as extensive a 
territory as is possible under exist- 
ing conditions and circumstances. 
Our very best efforts are being put 
forth to organize the workers in the 
steel industry.” 





ABOUT IMMIGRATION 


Immigration, it has been popu- 
larly supposed, has _ practically 
stopped, so far as the United States 
is concerned, since the entrance of 
this country into the world war, but 
Commissioner of Immigration An- 
thony Caminetti of the Department 
of Labor, finds that statistics re- 
ported to his office by agents of the 
department stationed at the various 
American ports show immigration 
to have increased everywhere ex- 
cept at the Atlantic ports. 

The number of immigrants for- 
merly entering at Atlantic ports 
was, of course, by far the greatest 
number, and lack of immigration 
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has diminished the labor supply 
and checked the abnormal school 
enrollments of many eastern cities. 
The increases in immigration 
through Gulf and Pacific ports and 
from Canada have been so large, 
however, that alien arrivals are 
still an important factor. 

Complete figures showing immi- 
gration in recent months will soon 
be available, and will, it is expected, 
support the conclusion already 
reached that, except for Atlantic 
ports, the number of immigrants is 
increasing. 

Spain and Scandinavia are send- 
ing some immigrants to America, 
and Mexican immigration has 
doubled within two years. The 
belligerent nations, naturally, are 
sending few men to America, for 
practically all the able-bodied man- 
hood has been summoned to the 
colors. 





EMPLOYERS REJECT 
FEDERAL PEACE PLAN 


At a hearing in this city, con- 
ducted by the National War Labor 
Board, A. F. of L. Secretary Frank 
Morrison urged the board to take 
jurisdiction over the controversy 
between the Minneapolis Steel and 
Machinery Company and its em- 
ployes. The company is bitterly 
anti-union and insists on an alleged 
agreement between it, the state 
commission of public safety, the 
state board of arbitration and the 
executive board of the Minnesota 
State Federation of Labor, which 
provides, among other things, for 
the surrender of the right to strike. 
The unionists declare that their 
acceptance only extended to a dis- 
cussion of the document and that it 
was so understood. Other con- 
cerns are involved in the contro- 
versy. Minnesota trade unionists 
are fearful of the state commission 
of public safety, which has assumed 
powers never intended when it was 
created by the state legislature. 
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The commission has extended its 
authority until it can now do any- 
thing except remove three or four 
constitutional officers. 

‘Secretary Morrison defended the 
position of the workers and quoted 
the A. F. of L. constitution to prove 
that they could take no other posi- 
tion because autonomy is guaran- 
teed every affiliate and “state 
bodies are chartered for the pur- 
pose of securing legislation in the 
interest of the working classes.” 
He pointed out that this alleged 
agreement was made ten days after 
the President’s proclamation defin- 
ing the powers and duties of the 
National War Labor Board, which 
include the settlement “by arbitra- 
tion and conciliation controversies 
arising between employers and 
workers in fields of production nec- 
essary for the effective conduct of 
the war, or in other fields of na- 
tional activity, delays and obstruc- 
tions in which might, in the opinion 
of the national board, affect detri- 
mentally such production.” 

“Every position taken by em- 
ployer and employed in these war 
times,” said Secretary Morrison, 
“should be subjected to this acid 
test: Will it remove dissatisfac- 
tion, and will it mean greater pro- 
duction? 

“Why does this company refuse 
to submit this dispute with their 
employes to your board? Is it be- 
cause they fear that your board will 
insist upon standards agreed to by 
the President, Congress, Secretary 
of War Baker and Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels, and those estab- 
lished by your board, being put into 
effect in their factory ?’—News 
Letter. 





Labor secured the passage of the 
compensation laws by which the 
risks of industry were taken from 
the back of the helpless worker, or- 
ganized and unorganized alike, and 
placed on the broad shoulders of 
the community. 
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SENATOR TALKS ONE WAY, 
VOIES ANOTHER 


In favoring the Thomas con- 
scription-of-labor amendment to 
the draft law Senator McCumber, 
of North Dakota, showed how a 
man can ride two horses going in 
opposite directions. He said: 

“Mr. President, the bad system 
that we have adopted has been 
most responsible for what slacking 
we have in all our productive in- 
dustries today. This accursed 
proposition of ‘cost plus’ is at the 
bottom of all the evil in the indus- 
trial world from which we are suf- 
fering today. The amendment of 
the senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Thomas), while it is along right 
lines, as I said at the time, would 
not reach the real evil against 
which it is aimed. It is not so much 
a question of strikes as it is the 
slacking that has been encouraged 
by every foreman, whose salary 
will be prolonged by reason of the 
delay in the work, and every con- 
tractor whose profits will be en- 
larged just to the extent that delays 
and slacking will be encouraged.” 

After making this startling con- 
fession, which has been ignored by 
that portion of the public press 
that “plays up” any condemnation 
of strikers, Mr. McCumber asked: 

“Are senators afraid to vote their 
own convictions because they fear 
they will offend labor?’—News 
Letter. 


BLACK NEWSPAPERS 
ATTACKED BY MINER 
Thomas Kennedy, president of 
District No. 7, United Mine Work- 
ers, again protests against the pol- 
icy of “black” newspapers that are 
charging anthracite miners with 
slacking. Kennedy says the miners 
have endeavored to secure publicity 
in New York and Philadelphia 
“molders of public opinion” and 
“did everything except commit as- 
sault and battery on the editors to 
have our side printed and failed. 





“Shortly after our failure to jim- 
my our articles in the New York 
papers,” he says, “the Philadelphia 
North American started to vomit 
its lies against the anthracite mine 
workers and to attack them in lying 
editorials. We proceeded to Phila- 
delphia and took the matter up 
with the federal fuel administrator, 
Mr. Potter, and in his office we pre- 
pared a statement, which was as- 
sented to by Mr. Potter. This 
statement contained a scathing de- 
nunciation of the metropolitan 
press and set forth the facts as they 
exist in the anthracite region. This 
statement was released by Mr. Pot- 
ter at noon as a Government docu- 
ment and not one newspaper in 
Philadelphia published the article 
except the Trades Union Labor 
News. 

“You can therefore readily dis- 
cern that it is a very hard matter 
for the mine workers to have arti- 
cles appear in the metropolitan 
press, when even the Government 
cannot force these papers to give 
us a square deal. 

“The anthracite mine workers 
want a square deal and they will 
secure a square deal, despite the at- 
titude of the metropolitan press.” 
—News Letter. 





“There is all the difference in the 
world between the selfishness of a 
capitalist and the so-called selfish- 
ness of a great trade union. 

“The one means an increase of 
selfish luxury for one man or a sin- 
gle family; the other means an in- 
crease of decency, increase of com- 
fort, increase of self-respect, more 
ease for the aged, more schooling 
for the young, not for one family, 
but for a thousand or ten thousand 
families. Others may call that self- 
ishness if they please. I call it 
humanity and civilization and the 
furtherancce of the common 


wealth.”—John Morley, Member of 
the British Parliament. 
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delay in the work, and every con- 
tractor whose profits will be en- 
larged just to the extent that delays 
and slacking will be encouraged.” 

After making this startling con- 
fession, which has been ignored by 
that portion of the public press 
that “plays up” any condemnation 
of strikers, Mr. McCumber asked: 

“Are senators afraid to vote their 
own convictions because they fear 
they will offend labor?’—News 
Letter. 


BLACK NEWSPAPERS 
ATTACKED BY MINER 
Thomas Kennedy, president of 
District No. 7, United Mine Work- 
ers, again protests against the pol- 
icy of “black” newspapers that are 
charging anthracite miners with 
slacking. Kennedy says the miners 
have endeavored to secure publicity 
in New York and Philadelphia 
“molders of public opinion” and 
“did everything except commit as- 
sault and battery on the editors to 
have our side printed and failed. 





“Shortly after our failure to jim- 
my our articles in the New York 
papers,” he says, “the Philadelphia 
North American started to vomit 
its lies against the anthracite mine 
workers and to attack them in lying 
editorials. We proceeded to Phila- 
delphia and took the matter up 
with the federal fuel administrator, 
Mr. Potter, and in his office we pre- 
pared a statement, which was as- 
sented to by Mr. Potter. This 
statement contained a scathing de- 
nunciation of the metropolitan 
press and set forth the facts as they 
exist in the anthracite region. This 
statement was released by Mr. Pot- 
ter at noon as a Government docu- 
ment and not one newspaper in 
Philadelphia published the article 
except the Trades Union Labor 
News. 

“You can therefore readily dis- 
cern that it is a very hard matter 
for the mine workers to have arti- 
cles appear in the metropolitan 
press, when even the Government 
cannot force these papers to give 
us a square deal. 

“The anthracite mine workers 
want a square deal and they will 
secure a square deal, despite the at- 
titude of the metropolitan press.” 
—News Letter. 





“There is all the difference in the 
world between the selfishness of a 
capitalist and the so-called selfish- 
ness of a great trade union. 

“The one means an increase of 
selfish luxury for one man or a sin- 
gle family; the other means an in- 
crease of decency, increase of com- 
fort, increase of self-respect, more 
ease for the aged, more schooling 
for the young, not for one family, 
but for a thousand or ten thousand 
families. Others may call that self- 
ishness if they please. I call it 
humanity and civilization and the 
furtherancce of the common 
wealth.”—John Morley, Member of 
the British Parliament. 














(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


OCAL unions must take notice from this announcement that the 
International expects all locals to bond their secretary-treasurers 
for the full amount of money that the secretary-treasurer may hold. 

There is no use in having the secretary-treasurer bonded for $1,000 if 
he has in his name at the bank $2,000. If he has access to funds amount- 
ing to $3,000 he should be bonded for that amount, but the local union 
should not allow a secretary-treasurer to have to his account or subject 
to his withdrawal any more than what is necessary to cover the running 
expenses of the local union. All other funds should be deposited in the 
name of the organization subject to withdrawal only on the signatures 
of the trustees and the president. This is done for the protection of the 
officer himself, and an honest man will never object to such an arrange- 
ment. In the International headquarters the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer has a fund of about $5,000 subject to withdrawal for the purpose 
of paying current expenses. Of course you understand the International 
is a big institution, but all other moneys of the International organiza- 
tion are deposited subject to withdrawal on the signatures of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and General President. The International Secretary- 
Treasurer is heavily bonded. As stated above, such arrangements are 
always understood by honest men. Thieves usually object to such ar- 
rangements. 

We do not want it understood from this article that the labor or- 
ganizations of the country or the men handling the money of labor organ- 
izations are dishonest. On the contrary, the highest percentage of hon- 
esty is found amongst labor officials. It is very seldom that the man 
handling the money of a labor organization falls down. Statistics prove 
that in all other great organized bodies of men there is a much 
higher percentage of men that go wrong. In the banking business fifty 
clerks go short to one secretary of a labor union, and so it is all through 
other large bodies of men, but every now and then we have some weak- 
ling who falls by the wayside, and his weakness brings disgrace on him- 
self and on the organization. Not only does an act of this kind weaken 
the confidence of the membership, but it helps to destroy that splendid 
confidence and respect that our union enjoys in the minds of business 
men. 

The trustees of a local union should audit the books of the local once 
every three months and be sure and do the work properly. If they are 
unable to do this work—and it is simple—they should not accept the po- 
sition of trustee. It is an honor to be elected trustees of a local and the 
efforts put forth by them are repaid by the confidence and esteem of the 
membership who have elected them to this high position. If there is a 
bank balance the bank book should be taken by the chairman of the trus- 
tees to the bank to have the account verified. In other words, he should 
find out whether or not the figures appearing on the book are exactly 
the same as the figures or amount in the bank. We have had experience 
of where the figures have been changed by the local secretary-treasurer. 

It becomes necessary to write an article like this every now and then 
for the education of our membership, as workingmen sometimes forget 
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that it is their duty to protect the funds of their organization above all 
other considerations. Much as we despise a strike-breaker, as a man 
who has violated his obligation, he is a better man than the sneak-thief 
secretary who absconds with the funds of the union. Recently the gen- 
eral office received notice from the Bakery Drivers’ Local Union No. 33, 
Washington, D. C., that their secretary-treasurer, Mr. Donaldson, was 
short in his accounts with the local union about $1,300. He had the 
brazen effrontery of coming into the local union and telling them he had 
flitted away the money—spending it in many ways that we cannot men- 
tion here, but which we leave you to guess—and then wanted to know 
what the union was going to do about it. 

The kind-heartedness of our membership in many localities, and in 
this local especially, prompts them to be lenient. It is a great mistake, 
a very serious mistake, on the part of the membership to be lenient with 
any scoundrel who steals their money. As stated above, it is the greatest 
crime that a man can commit against a union and the individual so guilty 
should be punished to the full extent of the law. Nothing should be left 
undone to furnish the evidence to the court to prosecute this kind of a 
man. A jail sentence is too light a punishment for such an individual. 
Do not misunderstand the Editor. I would not wilfully harm anything 
that lives, but in a case of this kind it is not a question of sympathy— it 
is a question of business. If you allow a man who is wrong in his ac- 
counts with the local to go free you are placing a premium on wrong- 
doing. After all, some consideration is due the insurance company. The 
local union that refuses to punish the secretary-treasurer is not doing 
justice to the insurance company, and in time, should shortages con- 
tinue, the companies will increase the price of the premium, or, in other 
words, the price of the bond is sure to increase. Some men are inclined 
to be sympathetic when the funds of the union have been tampered with, 
just as they are sometimes inclined to vote away the funds of the union 
on pleas made to the union, but upon investigation it would be found that 
if it was a question of some one stealing $2 from some of those same indi- 
viduals, hanging would be too good for him, or if it was a question of 
assessing those members $1 or $5, they would object to it, but they do 
not hesitate to vote $100 or $1,000 from the funds of the union to some 
one who makes a sympathetic plea to the union. An individual of this 
kind is always popular in the union, but he is absolutely no good to the 
organization. He is what is commonly called a four-flusher, and is 
usually a poor union man. The right kind of a union man considers the 
property of the union in the same light as his own personal property and 
has the courage to say what he thinks and say the right thing. The sec- 
retary-treasurer mentioned above was bonded for only $500. This is the 
reason I ask that secretaries be bonded for the full amount of money they 
have in their charge. The insurance company will make good that 
amount, but you will understand the union loses the difference between 
$500 and $1,300. 

In many instances the party found short, in order to avoid going 
to jail, will promise to pay back so much each week. For instance, if he 
is short $500 he will offer to pay $5 a week until it is paid. Such a set- 
tlement should not be accepted, because it usually takes a long time to get 
it paid up in this way, and as our membership are usually inclined to be 
lenient, after a few payments some person offers a motion in the meeting 
of the union that the payments be discontinued; that he has been pun- 
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ished enough. Beware of this kind of a settlement. Do not accept it. 
Remember you have taken an obligation to protect the organization. 
Remember also that upon your shoulders, as a member of the union, rests 
the responsibility and honor of the International Union and the labor 
movement in general is dependent upon your courage to carry out the 
law to the letter. In closing I want to again request you to see that the 
trustees audit your books quarterly and pay strict attention to the busi- 
ness affairs of your union and to protect yourselves against thieves, not 
for the money they may steal, but for the crime they commit against our 
movement, and if possible attend every meeting of your organization. 





N SATURDAY, October 5th, I attended the funeral of Brother 
O James Boyle, president of the Cincinnati Joint Council. During 

the many years that I have been President of the International 
Union it is no exaggeration to say that we never lost an officer in our 
local unions in any district that we could miss more than we will miss 
Brother Boyle in the city of Cincinnati. He labored untiringly and un- 
selfishly for the membership in the district and did the work of an organ- 
izer and adjuster without charge to the International Union. He was 
president and business agent of the joint council in that city and worked 
continuously for every local connected with the council, serving on all 
wage scales, and usually obtained adjustments of all controversies. At 
the time of his death he was acting as receiver in the Truck Drivers’ 
Local Union No. 100 for the International. He had full charge of the 
affairs of that local and was about to make changes for the betterment of 
the union when he was taken ill. Pneumonia immediately developed. 
He lasted but a few days, when he passed away to the Great Beyond 
where peace and rest and happiness undoubtedly awaits him. If any 
man deserved a reward in the existence hereafter Brother Boyle was 
surely the man. No one could lead a more simple, more holy or a more 
just life. He did not have any enemies. All mankind was his friend 
ahd especially the members of the trade union movement in the city in 
which he lived. Undoubtedly our own membership will never again 
have a man amongst them whom they will reverence or respect more 
than Brother Boyle. 

As stated above, the International has sustained a great loss in the 
passing away of Brother Boyle. It may be selfish to make this statement, 
due to the fact that he leaves a family who mourn his death. He was a 
kind father and a loving husband. No words can picture the sanctity 
and purity that surrounded his home. Personally I miss him very much 
because he was possessed with one of those loving natures which made all 
those with whom he came in contact forever remain his friends. After 
the burial a meeting of the officers of the Cincinnati local unions took 
place, where, in their own way, they expressed their feelings at the loss 
of Brother Boyle. It may be useless at this late date to offer our con- 
dolence to his bereaved family, but if sincere sorrow and heartfelt sym- 
pathy amounts to anything, the International officers and the local officers 
of Cincinnati bequeath to them our heartfelt sympathy and trust that the 
God of justice and love will give them strength to bear the blow or cross 
that has fallen upon them. 
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E NOTICED recently that there is a tendency in some cities to 
W employ women or young girls as taxicab drivers. This system 
has been tried in Indianapolis; was in effect in Cleveland and 
other cities throughout the Middle West. So that our membership may 
know our position on this matter we desire to make this explanation— 
that while we are not opposed to women in any way, shape or manner, 
we are of the opinion, to say the least, that the employment is degrading 
to women, especially where women are employed to do night work. We 
all know the nature of the work of a taxicab driver. It is not at all what 
we would wish our sisters or daughters to engage in. At night time, 
while the taxicab drivers pick up respectable citizens, they also pick up 
some of the other class, and it is sometimes more than the average first- 
class man chauffeur can do to handle some of the birds that call on him 
for his services. The thought of having a modest, clean, good-living 
young woman employed in this service is nauseating. Of course, it is 
one of the cloaks used by unscrupulous employers to cheapen wages, pro- 
long hours of labor and destroy trade unionism. Let us not be misun- 
derstood in this thing. We favor the employment of women, but there 
are certain occupations a woman is not fit for if she desires to uphold the 
dignity of her sex. There are also certain considerations that must be 
given to the physical makeup of human beings. It takes a man with 
courage and strength to engage in the employment mentioned above. It 
is no place for a woman, and we want our membership to understand that 
we do not and will not encourage women into this business. Neither do 
we want to be forced to pass a law or resolution opposing the employment 
of women. We favor equal rights and equal pay for the women in the 
industries in which they are employed and to which they are adapted, but 
there is a line of demarcation that must be drawn. We are strongly op- 
posed to any system in our country that would bring girls or women into 
employments that are not suited to them morally and physically. The 
future welfare of the nation depends upon safeguarding the race, and we 
believe that we are not doing so by allowing women to engage in manual 
labor which is too much for the strength of the ordinary man. In nearly 
every instance so far where girls or women have been employed as chauf- 
feurs they have been employed by non-union companies, who are bitterly 
opposed to organization. So to our membership we say, prevent, if pos- 
sible, the employment of women in industries that are not suited to their 
strength, to their character or to their general well-being. 





N TUESDAY, October 8th, a splendid monument was dedicated in 
O Indianapolis to the memory of James Kirby, former President of 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. It is a 
splendid tribute from the membership to the man who for a number of 
years was head of their organization, but it was none too much, as he 
deserved all the honor and respect that he attained. There was never a 
more thorough union man, more honest, more fearless or more conscien- 
tious labor leader than Jim Kirby. The membership of our Local No. 
742 of South Chicago, with whom Brother Kirby was extremely friendly, 
will rejoice at the news of the dedication of this splendid monument. 
Representatives from all parts of the country were present at the dedica- 
tion. John Donlin, President of the National Building Trades, repre- 
sented the building trades at the dedication, and Frank Morrison, in the 
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absence of President Gompers, represented the American Federation of 
Labor. 

This beautiful pillar of stone will stand out for years to mark the 
spot under which lies the remains of one of the noblest of God’s human 
beings—a man scrupulously honest and unselfish, who devoted his life to 
the interest of his fellow men. He did not leave to his family much of 
the so-called world’s goods, but he left a name of honesty and righteous- 
ness which will forever remain indelibly inscribed in the hearts of his 
fellow men and a monument of love and respect for his family. 





JUST returned from Washington, where I was in conference with 
] Mr. Taylor, president of the American Railway Express. This is 

the name of the new company which is taking the place of all of the 
old, big railway express companies. As stated in a previous article in 
the Journal, the Government does not control the railway express com- 
panies, but is much interested in the running of said companies, in view 
of the fact that the Government has charge of the railroads of the nation, 
handling or hauling nearly all express matter. 

Mr. Taylor is well acquainted with the history of our organization. 
During the time of the big strike in Chicago in 1905, which has been the 
cause of most of the trouble we have had ever since, Mr. Taylor was gen- 
eral manager of the American Express Company in Chicago. He went 
through all of that strike, and his statement is that the union forced the 
strike, breaking its agreement, and that statement cannot be disputed. 
Since that eventful strike Mr. Taylor has never until our recent confer- 
ence met a representative of our organization or discussed trade union- 
ism. The strike in 1905, according to his personal statement, cost the 
companies in Chicago $3,000,000. 

After discussing general conditions pertaining to the industry 
throughout the country, Mr. Taylor decided to enter into an agreement 
with us covering the South Atlantic States, where most of the men are 
organized. Mr. Forrester represented the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks and President Tobin desired recognition throughout the nation, 
but Mr. Taylor contended the men are not organized, and that point is to 
be left to the decision of the Director-General of Railroads, or to some one 
he may appoint. Mr. Taylor’s expressions were honest and fair. He 
said no prejudice existed against the union or towards the men becoming 
members of organized labor under the American Federation of Labor. 
He has always been an absolute believer in justice for the men in the 
employment of the express companies, and now that he is a partner of the 
Government we are satisfied we will obtain justice, and should anything 
arise that will lead to a disturbance in the industry there is no question 
but what it can speedily be adjusted. I therefore advise our local unions 
in every part of the country to immediately make provisions towards or- 
ganizing the drivers, chauffeurs and helpers, on the wagons and auto 
trucks, in the employment of the American Railway Express Company. 
I am satisfied by doing so we can obtain satisfactory agreements with the 
representatives of the company. 

Following is copy of agreement signed: 

Washington, D. C., October 24, 1918. 
Honorable Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General U. 8. R. R. Administration, 

Washington, D. C: 

Dear Sir—The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Express Division, 
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represented by Mr. James J. Forrester; the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers of America, represented by Mr. D. J. 
Tobin (both of these organizations being affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor), together with a committee of some twenty em- 
ployes, mainly representing other express employes in the South Atlantic 
States, have been in conference with Mr. Taylor of the American Rail- 
way Express Company; the two organizations above mentioned seeking 
nation-wide recognition of their respective unions as representing all ex- 
press employes. Several other organizations contended for recognition, 
either local or national (one of these being the Brotherhood of American 
Railway Express Employes, composed entirely of express employes). 
After two long and exhaustive conferences no agreement could be 
had other than that the committee did probably represent the majority 
of the express employes in the territory of two general managers out of 
twenty. It was agreed, therefore, that the express company would rec- 
ognize the two organizations named as far as the two districts under 
supervision of General Managers Hockaday and Owens, upon whom only 
demands had been made, also including the city of Washington; and that 
the two organizations mentioned and the express company would arrange 
without delay to appoint men to meet at an early date to discuss and, if 
possible, conclude an adjustment of wages, hours and such other working 
conditions as covered by the demands made September 23, 1918, upon 
the two general managers named on behalf of the employes of the express 
company in the districts under the supervision of those two general man- 
agers, and including the city of Washington. 
3eing unable to reach any understanding as to the employes in all 
other sections of the country, and what organization, or organizations, 
shall be recognized as representing them, and with whom the express 
company may deal as to wages, conditions, etc., we respectfully solicit 
you to act or to appoint a mediator to decide this point for us. 
Yours truly, 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY CLERKS, EXPRESS 
DIVISION. 
By (signed) JAS. J. FORRESTER. 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS AND HELPERS OF AMERICA. 
By (signed) DANIEL J. TOBIN. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS COMPANY. 

By (signed) G. C. TAYLOR. 





The following telegram was received this morning, which explains 
itself : 

Chicago, Ill., October 28, 1918. 
D. J. Tobin, 222 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Following telegram sent to President Wilson, Secretary of War 
Baker and Secretary of Labor Wilson: 

“Teamsters’ Joint Council No. 25 of Chicago, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, representing 20,000 union teamsters and 
chauffeurs of this city, wishes to enter protest issuance of contracts by 
the War Department to the notorious scab concern of Walden W. Shaw 
Corporation of Chicago, for taxicab service for officers and others con- 
nected with the War Department throughout the United States. The 
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concern has had a strike of chauffeurs, who are affiliated with this coun- 


cil, on for some time past. 


Appreciating a favorably reply.” 


Kindly follow up same by entering protest as soon as possible from 
International Union to above named parties. 


T. F. NEARY, Secretary-Treasurer Local No. 727. 





WORKERS TO BE TESTED FOR 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Because of a scarcity of physi- 
cians the War wabor Policies Board 
recommends that a physical exami- 
nation of workers, recruited by the 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice, be first tested in a few indus- 
trial centers “with a view to ex- 
tending as the experiments made 
and the development of the employ- 
ment service warrant.” 

The recommendation for physi- 
cal examination of these workers is 
the result of a conference in New 
York, July 15, last, under the 
auspices of the sub-committee on 
welfare work, committee on labor, 
Council of National Defense, when 
it was resolved: 

“The physical examination of 
workers is primarily a measure of 
health conservation and also essen- 
tial to maximum production—a 
war necessity. 

“That the purpose of a medical 
examination is not to eliminate the 
worker from industrial service, but 
to adapt him to the work he is 
physically fitted for.” 

In recommending that the exam- 
ination of workers be one of the 
functions of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the conference 
favored the establishment of a cen- 
tral examination board, composed 
of representatives of the workers, 
employers and the Government, 
and that this board issue examina- 
tion cards indicating the health of 
the workers and classify them ac- 
cording to physical fitness. 

This system, it is stated, is not 
intended to “prevent employers 
from maintaining their own sys- 
tem of physical examinations and 


follow-up methods for the purpose 
of conserving the health of their 
workers.”’—News Letter. 


LIVING COSTS STILL SOAR 

The high cost of living is still on 
its way skyward, according to fig- 
ures made public by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Reports for the month of July 
this year show an increase of 3 per 
cent. in retail food prices over 
prices for the previous month. 

Compared with July 15 last year 
all articles of food combined show 
a price increase of 15 per cent. 

For the five-year period, July 15, 
1913, to July 15, 1918, prices in- 
creased 69 per cent. Meal ad- 
vanced 123 per ‘cent., potatoes 105 
per cent., lard 104 per cent. and 
flour 103 per cent. Every article 
for which the bureau has secured 
prices has advanced at least 50 per 
cent. 

In the price advance of 15 per 
cent. in one year only beans, pota- 
toes, flour, coffee and bread were 
cheaper. Plate boiling beef and 
chuck roast advanced 36 and 33 per 
cent. and sirloin steak 29 per cent. 
Hens were 36 per cent. higher. 
Lard, pork chops, bacon, ham and 
lamb showed increases ranging 
from 19 per cent. for lard to 25 per 
cent. for lamb.—News Letter. 


RECALL “OLD TIMERS” 

Railroad brotherhood executives 
are asked to assist the United 
States Railroad Administration in 
recalling to the service men who 
have been debarred because of age 
limits, physical examinations and 
the “reference system” operated by 
private management of the rail- 
roads.—News Letter. 











CORRESPON DENCE 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir—In this very strenuous 
time of war and disease we do not 
see very much from the secretaries 
or members of the movement as to 
what they are doing, how they are 
progressing, etc. I feel that a short 
letter from the boys in the differ- 
ent parts of the country published 
in our Journal each month would 
be very beneficial to the movement 
by way of keeping us informed as 
to what is going on in other parts 
of the country. 

We have had splendid success in 
Chicago in organizing the unorgan- 
ized teamsters, and while there are 
many yet who are . unorganized, 
some work has been done which 
we feel is worthy of mention. 


One of the organizations that I 
have especially in mind is the Bak- 


ery Drivers’ Local 734. Under 
the supervision and direction of 
Brothers Safstrom and De Vries 
that organization has not only held 
their own and made _ splendid 
progress in the way of wages and 
conditions, but by strenuous, hon- 
est work and administration they 
have increased their membership 
materially. A number of concerns 
who, up until recently, have been 
able to defeat every effort of the 
labor movement to organize the 
men, have been organized by them, 
not only in the city, but surround- 
ing districts like Oak Park. 

One concern here especially 
which has defeated all efforts to or- 
ganize their men made the same 
old attempt and the same old ex- 
cuse that they had always treated 
their men fair and the paid hire- 
ling of the company notified the 
committee when they called on 
them that the way out was through 
the door, the company had never 


» 





seen fit to deal with the teamsters 
and had no desire to change their 
position. But they made a pa- 
triotic plea that two men be allowed 
to make deliveries to the Great 
Lakes, which was agreed to by De 
Vries and Safstrom, and two men 
were sent with motor trucks, but 
when the firm found that they had 
their buttons on they were met on 
the road and turned back. The pa- 
triotism of the concern ceased 
where the union button started. 

After one week of strike they 
signed the agreement, covering 
every man working for the con- 
cern. The boys are all wearing 
their buttons and everything is go- 
ing along smoothly. 

This is only one of the many in- 
stances of the same character that 
have taken place in the Bakery 
Drivers in the last year or two, and 
in every case the men have joined 
the organization and are working 
under the Bakery Wagon Drivers’ 
agreement. It is the result of so- 
ber, honest, industrious adminis- 
tration, and we feel that it would 
be an encouragement to some of the 
boys possibly in other locals to put 
forth more efforts to have a 100 
per cent. organization in the in- 
dustry. 

Splendid work has been done by 
the truck drivers and many of the 
others. While the men who belong 
to organizations not only here but 
in other places are not getting the 
wages that they should get com- 
pared to the prices that are 
charged, we feel that the repre- 
sentatives of the different organi- 
zations are doing their best to hold 
their own, and with a reasonable 
amount of success. Fraternally, 

W. A. NEER, 
President Teamsters’ Joint Coun- 
cil No. 25. 
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PORTLAND, ME. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I was 
just readjusting the mailing list of 
the local and as there is a sign in 
my “sanctum” that reads that he 
who runs may read, so consequent- 
ly I would say, he who joins may 
read. And as we are the star local 
of the I. B. of T., C., S. & H. of the 
State, we must keep writing a line 
once in a while to remind other lo- 
cals that we are still on the map and 
doing business at the same old 
place. We took a very important 
part in the Labor Day events and 
had an elegant repast at Peak’s 
Island. 

Several of our members have 
joined the colors recently, as they 
wish to keep Fritz on the hot foot, 
of course. At this writing we are 
to start in to have our winter’s 
smoke talks to increase our mem- 
bership and to show the fellow on 
the outside that we are united. 

This good old Local 418 is most 
certainly doing her bit for “Uncle 
Sammy,” as we have a large serv- 
ice flag with 22 stars in it. 

All the different yards and mem- 
bers received an increase in pay, 
and, believe us, it was sure wel- 
come. Yes, indeed, as little favors 
are gracefully received at all times, 
especially in the jingling line. And 
I wish to say to the members 
through the Journal that we mem- 
bers here in Portland, Me., have not 
got a ladder long enough to reach 
the high price of foodstuff that is 
prevailing. 

At our last regular meeting, held 
September 3, the trustees’ report 
was read and it finds us away ahead 
of the game and still moving. Too 
much praise cannot be given our 
members and officers, as we are all 
pulling together. 

Yours fraternally, 
WALTER S. JOHNSON, 
Recording Secretary Local 418. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I am 
writing you this letter, as I am sure 
you will be pleased to know that 
after nearly three years of the 
hardest kind of fighting on the part 
of the members of Local No. 335 of 
this city I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Campbell of the Campbell 
Baking Company and getting him 
to put his signature to a contract 
with our local. This act makes 
Kansas City 100 per cent. organ- 
ized, and I am sure the member- 
ship and officers of our locals 
throughout the country will rejoice 
at the success of Local No. 335. 

Fraternally yours, 
T. W. VEST, 
Business Agent L. U. No. 335. 





WE NEVER FORGET 


My advice to workingmen is this: 
If you want power in this country; 
if you want to make yourselves 
felt; if you do not want your chil- 
dren to wait long years before they 
have the bread on the table they 
ought to have, the opportunities in 
life they ought to have; if you don’t 
want to wait yourselves, write your 
banner so that every political trim- 
mer can read it, “We never for- 
get.” If you launch the arrow of 
sarcasm at labor, we never forget; 
if there is a division in Congress, 
and you throw your vote in the 
wrong scale, we never forget. You 
may go down on your knees and 
say, “I am sorry I did the act,” and 
we will say, “It will avail you in 
heaven, but on this side of the 
grave, never !”—Wendell Phillips. 





A more perfect organization of 
labor on a trade-union basis is the 
most stupendous work of modern 
times. It has no parallel in his- 
tory. Prejudice, ignorance, self- 
ishness and cowardice are some of 
the obstacles in the path of prog- 
ress which have to be removed. 








